24             WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY.
The first serious quarrel between father and son took place at the close of the Glasgow season. Each possessed a temper which rendered him (as Carlyle's mother said of her son) "gey an' ill to live wiV In his heart the elder Macready was very proud of his son's talent. Before the boy's first appearance, his father saw him, one day, instructing a stage Indian how to make a tiger-spring upon his enemy, and then suddenly fall back in astonishment on seeing his own figure reflected in his adversary's shield. " If you can do anything like that on the stage," cried the manager, taken by surprise, " there will be few come near you." In later days, when William Charles was rising into metropolitan fame, Macready senior, it is said, overheard an actor of his company comparing him unfavourably with Kean and Young, and dismissed the impertinent critic on the spot. To his face, however, he was systematically cold and discouraging, and this ill-advised surliness tended to place the pair on a false footing. Moreover, the elder man was apt to resent correction, remonstrance, or even the slightest difference of opinion, and in moments of passion " there was no curb to the violence of his language." " God's blood !" an oath more ancient than elegant, was his favourite expletive, and lie allowed himself an unbridled licence of insult and innuendo. '' You fool, William !" was one of his formulas of address. It was not in human nature, least of all in the nature of William Charles Macready, to refrain from kicking against such pricks.
Soon after the first quarrel Macready returned to Newcastle for the season of 1813-14. He went into lodgings of his own, and was placed on a salary of ^3 a week. His chief individual effort was a careful revival of Kin% John, in which he played Faulconbridge. The